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all, and was not reserved for the members of the
highest caste. For a long time the work of preparation
must have been going on, and dissatisfaction with the
Hinduism of the day must have been very general,
otherwise Buddha's immense success would not have
been possible. The great teacher commenced his work
as a Reformer about B.C. 600; by B.C. 300 his system
had become almost universal in North India.

Gautama at first did not manifest antagonism to
Hinduism; he was trained in its tenets, and the larger
part of his doctrine is identical with that of the ascetics
with whom he associated. What he did was to select,
modify, and emphasize certain parts that appeared of
supreme importance. Before his death he had gained a
large number of disciples, and when he died a council
was held to appoint a leader. A century later, a second
council met, and almost a century later, a third. These
served a two-fold purpose ; they revised the creed, and
arranged for the teaching of the doctrine. Missionaries
were sent far and wide, and there is no doubt that
Buddhism was largely embraced by the people as well
as the accepted religion of the rulers.

What was there in Buddhism that will account for its
rapid spread ? It exalted kings. Previously kings had
ruled, but they were controlled by the Brahmans.
Buddha's teaching undermined the power of the Brah-
mans. It repudiated caste. Gradually the chains of
this slavery were riveted on the Hindu mind : when
Buddha proclaimed that all were free, his words were
sweet to the low caste and down-trodden races.

Great was its popularity we know; but how the
Hindus, who were partial to the old system of things,
came to see in Buddhism an enemy and not a friend ;
how the two at length came to open rupture ; how they